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“PARIS... here we come!” 


Massachusetts teacher wins American Seating contest... 


leaves with husband for fabulous two weeks in Europe 


Off to Europe for two weeks of new sights, 
new experiences, new thrills . . . in exciting 
Brussels, at the 1958 World’s Fair. . . and 
in gay, beautiful Paris—city of incom- 
parable food, fun and fashion! “‘We can 
hardly believe this is happening to us. It’s 
a lifetime dream come true!’’ says Mrs. 
Peter R. Sperling of Canton, Massachu- 
setts—Grand-Prize winner in the 1958 
contest for teachers sponsored by the 
American Seating Company. 


We extend our warmest congratu- 
lations to Mrs. Sperling, and to the 
twenty teachers who won $500 Summer 
Scholarship awards in this contest, which 
we believe to be the first of its kind. All 
teachers under full-time contract within 
the continental United States were invited 
to compete for the twenty-one prizes— 
and thousands responded with excellent 
entries. Final judging by the Reuben H. 
Donnelley Corporation and an independ- 
ent panel of prominent educators was 
close and difficult. 


To every contestant in this year’s con- 
test, our sincere thanks. 


AMERICAN | 
1 wees 


Boarding luxurious Sabena DC-7C, Mr. and Mrs 


Sperling begin free vacation trip to Brussels and Paris 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
The standard by which all other public seating is measured 


WINNERS OF $500 SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


Miss Rena Head 
Idabel High School 
Idabel, Oklahoma 


Miss Mary F. Turner Mrs. Luvenia George 
Ensley High School Hine Jr. High School 
Birmingham, Alabama Washington, D. C 


Miss Marguerite Fowler 
West Jr. High School 
Waterloo, lowa 


Mrs. Elaine Stringer Mrs. Aura B 
Shaffer Elementary School 
Atwater, California 


Lebolo 
Lena H. Cox School 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Miss Dorothy Conlon Mrs. Helen Sawyer 
Junior High School St. Paul Elementary School 
Saco, Montana St. Paul, Oregon 


Frank M. Lacey 


Ortega Elementary School 
Palo Alto, California 


C. Wendell Waterman 
Rolando Park Elementary 
School, San Diego,California 


Virgil Viets 
Hartford Public High School 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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Harry J. Kone Mrs. Mary FE. Kerns Mrs. Barney Davis 


Schubert Elementary School 
Chicago, Hlinois 


A. D. Sabin 
West High School 
Rockford, Illinois 


Miss Mae Stephens 
Kendallville Public School 
Kendallville, Indiana 


Kings Road School 
Madison, New Jersey 


Donald Waldman 
James Monroe High School 
Bronx, New Yor 


Mrs. Richard Deering 
T. V. Summers School 
Hicksville, New York 


Dalton Elementary School 
Uvalde, Texas 


Elbern Dickson 
No. Davis Jr. High School 
Clearfield, Utah 


R. Charles Wheeler 
Waukesha High School 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 





non SAND © SUNGLASSES 


America’s Railroads Make the Connections! 


Glass — America’s oldest manufactured product — is one of today’s ‘‘newest’’ and most 
versatile materials. In the form of rods, tubes, sheets, foam, fibers and containers, 
more than one thousand different kinds of glass contribute to your comfort, convenience 
and safety. And an essential part of the process of bringing you the many glass 
products you need and use every day is dependable, economical railroad transportation. 


Limestone, sand and soda ash are 
needed to make glass. Railroads 
haul millions of tons of these 
basic ingredients. The multiple- 
drill rig, shown above, bores 
holes for explosives that loosen 
the rock in a limestone mine. 


» 
Finished products range all the 
way from millions of electric 
light bulbs to such spectacular 
articles as the precious 200-inch 
mirror that was made for the 
famed star-gazing telescope at 
the Mt. Palomar Observatory. 


Fiery furnaces, heated to 
2700° F., melt, mix and “cook” 
the ingredients according to 
scientific recipes, for up to 72 
hours. The molten glass is then 
ready to be shaped by a variety 
of processes and equipment. 


Carpets of glass are drawn into 
sheets that are used mainly for 
windows. Glassware, bottles, 
jars and containers of infinite 
shapes and sizes are made by 
using compressed air to force 
molten glass into molds, 


Making glass a part of our daily life is an important job 
for America’s railroads. It's another example of how the 


railroads serve the nation every day — swiftly, efficiently, 


and economically. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 36. 
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For your listening pleasure 


New “C’ ALBUMS and a new “’B’’ ALBUM 


A series of new recordings of songs from OUR SINGING WORLD (Pitts, 
Glenn, Watters, Wersen) for grades 1-6 are now available in the new 
“C” Albums. Also ready is a second kindergarten album of singing games, 
Album KB. 


For your singing pleasure 


PARTNER SONGS (Beckman) 


A collection of well-known melodies uniquely arranged to be sung in pairs. 
For example, CIELITO LINDO is paired with MY BONNIE and OH SU- 
SANNA with THE YEAR OF JUBILO. These and 15 more pairs of songs 
are particularly suitable for use in assembly, community, and recreational 
singing. 


For your dancing pleasure 
GINN SQUARE DANCE ALBUM — ONE 
GINN SQUARE DANCE ALBUM — TWO 


With GENE GOWING caller. Two long-playing records in each album 
furnish 26 dances, half of which are from OUR SINGING WORLD. Mr. 
Gowing’s precise prompted calling and the music, performed by an 
“ol’-time-fiddler” and piano player, creates a new standard of perfection 
in authentic square dance recordings. 


Send your orders to 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2550 Hanover Street Palo Alto, California 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


ANNOUNCES... 


ARCHITECTURE 


IN THE COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


TUCSON, ARIZONA 


The new five year curriculum in Architecture at the University of Arizona has been designed 


to prepare its graduates for the Professional Practice of Architecture. 
The curriculum consists of two basic phases. 


The first, a Pre-Professional phase, covers the Freshman and Sophomore years. During this period 
the student will be introduced to a fundamental vocabulary in Design, Architecture, Basic Science 
and general education. 


The second, a Professional Phase, covers the last three years of the curriculum. The major emphasis 
during this period is on Architectural Design. It also has a complementary emphasis upon 
advanced courses in Theory of Structures, Technics, History, etc., all of which are conceived as 


a further resource to Design. 


For further information on the course, pro- 
spective students are advised to communicate 
directly with the Dean of the College of Fine 
Arts, University of Arizona, Tucson 27. For 
admission to the University, students should 
write directly to the Director of Admissions, 
University of Arizona, Tucson 27. 


@-2eb- bu pew mes: S2) «61S a design profession Es 
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Editorial Comment — 


A Bird’s Eye View 
of Our 


State Department of Public Welfare 


By Maria l rquide S 


To try to give you an understanding 
of our State Department of Public Wel- 
fare in diffi- 
cult. My 500 


words. This, then, of necessity, will be a 


one article would be most 


assignment is to do it in 


bird’s eve view of the state’s third larg- 
est department which operates on a total 
$20,000,000. Of 


this $9,363,829 represents the state appro- 


budget of very close to 
for 


The 


priation 
19059. 


the year ending June 30, 


balanee, roughly $10,400,000, 
Varia Lrquides, Tucson 
High School Teaehe 
Vice President Arizona 
Kducation Issociation 
and President Ntate 
Welfare Board. 


~s¢ 


or 5207 of the total expenditures, will be 
the federal government’s share. Virtually 
all of the programs except Crippled Chil- 
Relief 
matched or reimbursed to some extent by 
the 


dren’s Services and Direct are 


federal government. I wonder how 


many of the foes of federal aid to educa 
tion will react to this! 
Now, let’s take a look at our depart- 


ment and how we serve the people of 


Arizona. 


Following are the divisions through 


which your welfare department operates 
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its various programs (One division called 
Administrative Services is responsible for 
the bookkeeping, statistics, budgeting, 
purchasing, state office clerical and steno- 
graphie pool, ete.) : 

Division of Public 


Assistance is respon 


sible for: 
a. Old Age 


average 


14,120 


am 6m 
Dedede aced 


Assistance. cases 


at an payment of per 
month. Few special services possible with 
our limited staff, 

b. Services to the Blind. There are 810 
blind 


$64.40 


cases receiving assistance at an 


average of each. In addition to 


multitude of services 


1800 


assistance a are 
Ari- 


as treatment and prevention 


offered to the known blind in 


zona, such 
of blindness, vocational rehabilitation for 
the blind, home teaching services, vending 
stands, a workshop for the blind, and 
other miscellaneous services. 

ce. Aid for Dependent Children, Cur- 
rently there are 17,676 children receiving 
assistance at an of $34.34 
child limited 
ices are offered in the way of training and 
the 
mother where a satisfactory plan can be 
made for the child. 


average per 


each month. Certain serv- 


rehabilitation for employment of 


d. Direct Relief and Surplus Commo- 
dities. There are now 2,558 cases receiv- 


See page 26 
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‘re Pr paring Your 
‘0 mea a on 





the He lp World Book Encyclo} edia Ofte rg 


More than ever before, perhaps, modern teachers betical arrangement makes fact-findir 
hold the responsibility of molding their students courages Us 
into an entirely different way of living. World World Book 


he ips te iche rs, too | ven without i 
took, more than any othe encyclopedia, Is de- 


scientific background, you can plan a science pro- 
gram with the aid of World Book’s thorough, accu- 
rate science articles. 

ing, advanced. Its thousands of visual aids and When you look to the 
illustrations stimulate learning. Its single alpha- 


signed to he Ip you accompl lish this purpose 


World Book Is up to d ite, Inlormative, interest- 


future—look into World 
,00k Eeneyclopedia. 


FREE! World Book Encyclopedia service booklet for 
teachers, “With World Book, Science is Method." A 
practical guide towards directing your students to a knowl- 
edge of scientific subjects and scientific methods 


Write to your local World Book Manager: 


DEAN HEIZER 
26 Osborn Road West 
Phoenix 22, Arizona 


New reduced prices for schools and libraries 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Field Enterprises Educational Corporation e Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, IIlinois 
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A Moment of 


Though tlessness 





By John Koerner, President 


Arizona Edueation Association 


Curt Sim 


fireballing, 


Just a few short years 
the left 


iwenty-game-winning pitcher of the pen 


ao 
ago 


mons Was handed, 


nant-winning Philadelphia Phillies Whiz 


INids, 


Then in a moment of thoughtlessness, 


while freeing an obstacle from among the 
blades of a new power mower, Curt ampu 


tated a segment of the little toe of his 


eht foot. 


At first, the loss was 


slight. The affeeted area 


thought to be 


was small and 


was far from the 
But 
and strength were undermined. Victories 


the 


all-important salary 


arm. now balance and coordination 


became more difficult to achieve for 
What 


strong body weakened the entire team 


team. weakened one member of a 


the entire organization. 


Growing Organization 

You have a strong growing organization 
and fireballing 
NEA, AEA, 


operates in 


of experienced veterans 


whiz kids in the and local 


associations. It most areas 


under a unified plan of membership. We 
would not surrender our local sick-leave 
plan nor that major portion of our salar- 
ies which is provided by local funds. We 
would not surrender the $157.50 state and 


county ADA assistance nor the state ten 
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May Lose 


Later Victories 


ure plan. We would not in a moment of 
thoughtlessness deny the value of federal 
aid to impacted school districts, to voea 
tional education, to school lunch pro 
grams, to pension plans, to retirement in 


comes in tax exemptions. 


Victories 


Without the services of any one organ 
ization—loeal, regional, state, or national 
our balance, coordination, and strength 
Victories become more 


are undermined. 


John M. Koerner, World 


Cie ography and lmerican 
Giovernment teacher, 
Vorth Phoenix« High 


Nchool, Phoenix, Arizona 


difficult to achieve for our team. All the 
services of all these organizations of our 


profession directly affect that salary arm. 


The CTA-AEA-NEA unified membership 


plan serves you. It also offers you an 
opportunity to serve your united profes 
sion more effectively. If your association 
is a new one or does not enjoy the advan- 
tages of the Unification Agreement (cash 


refund too), LET’S GET UNITED. 





Arizona Teachers in the Mews 


Dr. John B. 


Bureau of 


Director of the 
Field 
ASC, Tempe has been appointed the Co 


the 


Barnes, 
Research & Services, 
International Teachers 
ASC, 


ordinator of 


Exchange Program for 


Claud I’. Taylor has been appointed to 
the post of Assistant Director of Certifi 
cation and Director of Special Education 
the 
Public 


for Arizona State Department of 


Instruction. 


Vahlon R, North 


High School, has been chosen as a teache1 


Hagerty, Phoenix 


to serve on with 


exchange Brien K. 


Schlotel, Surrey, England. 


W. O. Petersen, who recently 
High 


teach in the Social Science Department 


resigned 


from Benson School faculty, will 
of the Whittier High School District in 


California. 


Vrs. Vildre d Le f 


been appointed Curriculum Supervisor in 


idair of Kingman has 


the State Department of Edueation. Mrs. 


Adair succeeds Mrs. Norma Richardson. 


Urs. Dorothy Hooker, a 


Prescott 


the 
her duties 


teacher in 
schools, returned to 
in September after a six weeks bus tour 
Mrs. 


Hooker participated in the language and 


of twelve European countries, 


orientation program for European stu 


dents coming to the United States under 
the exchange student plan. 
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Willard S. Snyder, a former teacher at 
Bonillas Elementary School in Tueson, is 
now School 


Elementary Principal at 


Florence. 


Hlenry V. 
Principal of 


Vartines has resigned as 


the Williams High 


and is now serving the Yuma Schools in 


School 


an administrative position. 


KL. (Pat) Murphy has been appointed 
Principal of the Sunnyside High School 


Paul E. 


been made Superintendent of schools at 


in place ol Campbell, who has 


Coolidge. 


T. O,. Beech, agriculture teacher, Casa 
Grande High School, has accepted a posi 


tion in Formosa. 














ATTENTION!! 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL 


C. M. McKinley, a doctoral student at 
Colorado State College, is making a 
comparative study of the elementary 
school principal in the public schools of 
New Mexico and 


Arizona, Colorado, 


Utah. 


data is needed. 


not filled out your questionnaire, please 


Your If you have 


do so as soon as possible. 




















Teacher 


Arizona 





The NEA Director Reports 





The Challenge Was Accepted — 


The Goal Achieved 


When 
L957 


ship goals for 1957-58. The Executive Com 


NEA 


states 


the dues 


many 


were raised in 


lowered their member 
“Let's 


accept the challenge and set our goal for 


mittee of our State association said 


at least the same membership as in 1956 


(. A. Carson, NEA 


Director for Arizona 


field 


expectations of the Executive Committee. 


+7. You folks in the exceeded the 
We were one of nine states that enrolled 
1957-58 than in 1956-57. 


We still have work to do as we have 150% 


more members in 


of our teachers not belonging to our pro 


fessional organizations. 


Devastating Attacks 


During 1957-58 some of the most deva 
stating attacks ever made on public edu- 
cation were leveled at teachers, curricula, 
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administrators, school boards, texts and 
almost everything connected with eduea 
tion. How thankful we should be that at 
all levels we had strong organizations to 
help withstand this onslaught. This was 
the 


where the expanded program made pos 


particularly true on national level 
sible television and radio time to present 


the views of education. 


To Keep in Mind 

The joint committee of magazine pub 
the NEA have been hard at 
work. Dr. Arthur Corey in his report to 
the NEA 


hard work 


lishers and 


Board of Directors told of the 
that 


minded us of three things we should keep 


had been done and re- 
in mind: first, we cannot make demands: 


second, we cannot expect all articles to 


be favorable; and third, we must find 
wavs of working with them, if mostly on 


their own terms. 


If I can interpret the spirit of the times 
the public schools are going to be spot- 
lighted for some time. Our responsibility 
then is to improve ourselves, our schools 
and our organizations so as to advance 
the cause of public education. 





NEW GOAL 
The NBEA-ABRA 1958-1959 
Vembership Goal has 


heen set at 8500. 
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MEMO j 


To: High S 





| 


From: [Ar United States Crm 
Subject The Ory Ohaducite Specialist Fagan 


During the four years of its existence, the 
Army’s exclusive technical schooling program 
for qualified high school graduates has pre- 
pared many thousands of young men and 
women for outstanding futures. The Army 
believes the wholehearted acceptance by stu- 
dents of this great career training opportunity 
has been due, in large measure, to your coun- 
seling support of the program. 


Starting this school year, this basic enlistment 
plan will be known as the Army’s Graduate 
Specialist Program. This memo is to explain to 
you the way in which the Graduate Specialist 
Program differs from our previous plan 


The Graduate Specialist Program still enables 
qualified high school graduates to choose an 
Army technical training course upon a three- 
year enlistment. There are 107 courses avail- 
able for young men, 26 for young women. The 
qualifications for this program, however, have 
been changed to provide for even greater pre- 
cision placement of high school graduates in 
fields in which they will succeed. Since precision 
placement lies at the basis of all your counsel- 
ing responsibilities, we believe you will agree 
the new Graduate Specialist Program, with its 
higher qualifications, represents an important 
advance over the previous plan. Here are the 
three basic steps for qualification. 


1. Enlistment Screening Test. When a high 
school student applies for the Graduate Spe- 
cialist Program, he or she will be given an 
enlistment screening test, to determine the 
applicant’s general qualifications for service in 
this program. 

2. Course Determination. Upon passing the 
enlistment screening test, the student will dis- 
cuss his academic background and interests 
with the Army Recruiter. Based on the infor- 
mation provided, he will be counseled in the 
selection of his appropriate courses. Then the 
Recruiter will let the applicant pick a first 
choice course and two alternates, so that if 
quotas for his first choice are filled, he may still 
become a Graduate Specialist in an alternate 


field. When this selection has been made, the 
application will be forwarded to a central 
Army agency for processing. Later, the appli- 
cant will be notified that a place in a specific 
course has been reserved for him. 


3. Final Qualification Tests. After high school 
graduation, the appiicant will take two more 
tests, the Armed Forces Qualification Test and 
the Army Qualification Battery. He must pass 
the AFQT and make a qualifying score in 
those portions of the AQB relating to the 
specific field of knowledge of his selected course. 
Only after proving finally qualified does the 
graduate actually enlist. Then, following basic 
processing and training, he will go directly to 
the Graduate Specialist school of his choice. 


The Army believes you will agree that through 
these qualification procedures there is little 
risk that a high school graduate will find him- 
self in a course poorly suited to his aptitudes. 


One further point of information regarding the 
name of this plan. The Army’s technical school- 
ing program in the past has been variously 
known as “Reserved For You,” “Choice of 
Technical Training” and other general descrip- 
tions. In giving the new plan the one specific 
name, “Graduate Specialist Program” it is 
believed there will be no confusion as to just 
which service plan is being discussed. Also, it 
is felt that the new name more truly indicates 
the high calibre character of the program, the 
necessity for participants to be high school 
graduates, and the Army’s long-standing be- 
lief that every young man and woman should 
graduate from high school before considering 
military service. 


If you have any questions regarding the 
irmy’s Graduate Specialist Program, and its 
new qualifications, won't you please write to 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. ATTN: AGSN 
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Among Our Reighbors 


By JOSEPH N. SMELSER 
Chairman of the A BA Rditorial Board 


Progress 


West” 
Spengler, German historian, says that in 
the the 
ceases to be a servant of men and becomes 


first of 


In his “Deeline of the Oswald 


advance of technology machine 


the then 


Inaster, the worker and 
of the entrepreneur. ‘Spengler has been 
taken to task on every hand as an “enemy 
bitter 
and ¢vnical man who blamed the machine 
World War I,” 


and so on. But were Spengler’s conelu 


of progress,” “a reactionary,” “a 


tor Germany's defeat in 


sions justifiably thus pushed aside? 


A Good Word 


In our time the word “Progress” is 
usually looked upon in a technological or 
industrial sense. The real meaning of the 
word has not been sufficiently penetrated. 
Progress is a “good” word in America. It 
natural 


is assumed that “progress” is a 


or divine “moving forward” to better 


things—mainly material. [It has been con 
ceived as a provider of precious leisure 
time, the remover of drudgery, the pro- 
kinds of 


ducer of limitless amounts and 


consumer goods. “Progress” has been 


identified with an expanding economy; 
it has had nothing to do with expanding 
wisdom and personality. It is time that 
Wise and good people make a thorough 
analysis of “progress.” Congress might 
well vote an appropriation for this pur 
What 


should it 


pose. does what 


‘acr 
progress 


mean, 
mean? Is it all good? Is it dan- 
verous and misleading? Does it give man 
a false sense of happiness and security? 


Who has the most to gain in the current 
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Who decides ? 
What is progress ? 


quest for “progress”? Where are 
what the 


applied? To what not applied? 


we pa - 


ing? To ean push-button be 

One places himself in the position of 
i primitive when he speaks out against 
Our isn’t a wholesale 


progress, 


purpose 
damnation of “progress.” It is a plea for 


ihe examination of what we have been 


calling progress in the light of all we 
welfare. 
the 
made that 

that the 
button and the assembly-line do not pro 
vide the stuff We 
that 
education is costing too much; that edu 
the 
larger the classes, the better the children 


and his 


but 


know about 


We 


claims that 


have all forgotten past 


have: been man is 


creative by nature and push 


for the creative 
the 


urge. 


hear on every side loud cries 


cation can be a mass achievement; 


learn; education by television, radio and 
motion pictures is the best way. Push a 
button and get an education! It is true 
that such devices are worthwhile aids in 
education, but such devices alone are 
authoritarian, totalitarian one-way proc 
esses during which the authority speaks 
and the learner listens silently. The dif- 
the 
tween a picture and a person. 
No Push Button Substitute 

The publishers are up 


problems similar to those of the schools. 


ference is as wide as difference be- 


book against 
There is no push-button method of read- 
ing, judging, and correcting manuscripts ; 
there is no push-button substitute for the 


See page 31 





Good Mental 
Health in the 


Classroom 


By W. Carson Ryan 








What is the 
classroom, and how do we get it? 
the that I 


the evidence that we 


good mental health in 


Let me say at outset am 
convineed from all 
do a great deal for mental health in to- 
day’s schools—far more than we were do 
ing in 1938, when I made a year-long field 
the 


Was some 


survey for Commonwealth Fund. 
There health 


work being done then, of course, in the 


excellent mental 
schools for young children, especially in 
first 
three “primary” years, The old traditional] 


nursery school, kindergarten and 
formality, the foreed silence, the lined- 
up marching, were already gone. “The 
younger children,” said the report, “come 
gaily down the stairways (if stairways 
there are), naturally and relatively unre 
strained.” Far more schools, especially 
for younger children, would be like this 
today, though there are still plenty that 
are not. The 1938 report also pointed out 
that “a 
are distressingly bad” 


number of schools 
that 


the worst of these were in cities that were 


considerable 
and some of 
long reputed to have good schools. More- 
this 
period had available for use the special 


over, only a few communities at 


aid of child guidance clinics and other 


services that are now accepted as essen 





Editor's Note—Dr. Ryan is Kenan Professor of 
Education Emeritus, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill; School Mental Health Consultant for 
the National Association for Mental Health; and 
for many years editor of the journal Understand- 
ing the Child. 
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The author discusses 
some fundamentals 


fo r the classroom 


tial in any modern educational program. 

Teacher preparation in the thirties was 
seriously deficient with respect to mental 
health 
though the work of Caroline Zachry and 


and human relations generally, 
other pioneering mental health folks was 
beginning to be understood and aecepted. 
that the 


important recent mental health progress 


It is in this area some of most 
has been made. Mental health courses are 


now a regular part of the program of 
teacher preparation nearly everywhere in 
the United States. In a study we made 
the World 
Health, we found at 
the pre 


paring teachers had mental health courses 


recently for Federation of 
Mental 


fourths of 


least three 


higher institutions 


for their students and usually practice 
opportunities definitely involving mental] 
health and mental health agencies. 

A Good Classroom 

What does constitute a good classroom 
in terms of mental health? 

First of all, of course, the school room 
itself should be a pleasant place in which 
to live and work. It should certainly not 
have line-up, screwed down rows of seats 
and desks; the furniture should be light, 
easily moved. 

The teacher needs to be a likeable per 
son (whether young or old) who can smile 
and laugh at the right time, who enjoys 
life 
her 


and wants the children or youth in 
the 
have had 


group to enjoy life too—even in 


school room. The teacher must 
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plenty of scientific preparation in under- 
has 


“he- 


above all 
truth that 
Once you learn to ac- 


behavior—and 


the 


standing 
learned fundamental 
havior is caused.” 
cept this principle and act upon it, you 
This is 


cannot just condemn or lament. 


ihe modern scientific attitude toward 
human behavior. You say, “Let’s see; what 
cause? What is 
And 


sources do we 


is the behind this be- 


havior?” then, of course, “what re- 


have—if we need them 
in the community guidance clinic or else- 


where?” 


Modern Schools 

Modern schools have still not gone very 
far toward mental health in their system 
of “grades”—first grade, second grade, 
third grade, ete. Most school people think 
old 


is comparatively 


of this “grade” system as and long 
established. Actually it 
new in educational and 


history Was 


strongly opposed by the best educators 
of the nineteenth century at the time it 
was introduced. 

A growing number of schools have now 
abandoned or at least modified this type 
of classification of pupils. 

Whatever justification it may seem to 
have had when schooling was limited to 
a very few so-called essentials, the grade 
system has no place in modern education. 
This is particularly true of the first three 
where 
We 


Whereas 


or four of schooling—even 


skills 


which 


years 
concerned. 


that 


ihe ordinary are 


have studies show 
with the traditional promotional system 
one-fourth of the pupils who start in the 
“first grade” will fail to reach the fourth, 
in a non-grade system comparatively few 
of the children fail to reach this point at 


normal age. 


Primary Basis 
As Walter Cook puts it: “The primary 


basis for grouping children should be 


physical and social development, probably 


best indicated by chronological age. A 
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child should live and work with the group 


he most obviously belongs with—one 
, 


which accepts him and which he accepts.’ 
This than 


25 for best results in learning and per- 


group should never be more 
sonality development. 

Incidentally, it’s a good thing, I be- 
lieve, that we have so many married 
teachers in the schools nowadays—both 
women and men. Why not? The spinster 
type of woman teacher was never quite as 
bad as we painted her, of course, but to 
limit the profession of teaching in the 


elementary school to unmarried females 


is indefensible—especially if we are con- 
the 


classroom. We do still need, however, to 


cerned with good mental health in 


a greater extent than we have it, 


the 


said was so necessary—‘a 


how 


what Commonwealth Fund report 
change in the 
method and preparation of teachers and 
that make 


education more like the training of social 


administrators will teacher 
workers, with emphasis on cultural re- 
sourcefulness, the sciences underlying be 


havoir, and direct contacts with children.” 


Present Day Critics 

There are, of course, some present-day 
critics Who are quite vociferous about the 
faults of our present schools. They claim 
that the the 


reading, writing, and 


“fundamentals” (i.e., time- 


honored skills of 


arithmetic), are not taught as well today 


as they were in former days. This is, of 


course, not true. Current studies show 


that on the whole we do a better job in 
inculeating the basie skills than did the 
schools of an older generation. What the 


crities refuse to consider, however, is 


that in modern education we are con- 


cerned with some other real fundament 


the essentials of healthy, happy, re 
And 
mental 


als 


soureceful living in today’s world. 


these are fundamental to good 


health. 





he (hallenge 


AEA Statew: 


October 31 


Tom Collins | Campus, Arizona 





“War Against Man” will be Norman Cousins’ subject when he ad 
dresses the first session of the 67th AEA Annual Convention. Mr. GENERA 
Cousins is Editor of the Saturday Review and author of numerous Men's Physical Ed 
books. In connection with his editorship, he has been to every corner Registration ——Thu 
of America and to every continent in the world. p.m 

ric 
Exhibits——Thursd: 
General Sessions 

9 5 


Ile has received degrees, honoris causa, from eleven colleges and 


universities in literature, humane letters and laws. 


“Horizons Unlimited” will be the subject of a panel discussion 





led by Lawrence G. Derthick, U.S. Commission of Education. Work 





ing with Dr. Derthick will be, Mrs. Rollin Brown, Immediate Past 
President of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Philip Lawrence 
B. Gilliam, Judge of the Juvenile Court, Denver Colorado, Willard 


Philip B. Gilliam Willard Abraham 





fa New Age 


ieme of 


> Convention 


November 1 


te College, Tempe 


Norman Cousins 





Abraham, Head, Division of Special Education, ASC, Tempe 


ETINGS 


Major General Emil Lenzner (Rtd.) Deputy Chief Signal Officer, 
on Building: 


Army, 1957-1958, now Associate Dean, College of Engineering, 


» Oct. 30,3 200-9 200 versity of Arizona. 


2 “Your Are Greater Than You Think” is the topic Tom Collins, 
det. OL, 8:00 p.m. ; : : : 
humorist and philosopher has chosen to amuse, challenge and inspire 
riday, Saturday ‘ : he 1 ‘ i : 
‘ the evening session. Mr. Collins, Publicity Director of the City Na 
tober 31 tional Bank and Trust Company of Kansas City, Missouri, is known as 
be} -? . . * . . 
» = 290 p.m, & pin. “the speaker who is most often asked back”. He is said to have the 








unusual technique of putting over a definite theme of inspirational 


nature while “keeping his audience in stitches”. 
Jerthick 


See page 21 
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A Class In Geography 


In the Fall of 1956 it became possible 
for Arizona Teachers to take part in the 
Exchange Program under the Fullbright 
Act. It 


first group chosen to spend the academic 


was my previlege to be in the 
vear of 1957-1958 in Great Britain. 

In writing about my year on exchange 
[ make no claims to representing the 
opinions of the many teachers who have 
the 
iences and reactions are strictly my own 


taken part in program. My exper- 
and very subjective. There is a great need 
for research in this field of international 
exchange. Whether or not the program is 
the 


question. However, until such a study is 


having desired results is open to 


made, individual reactions may be of 


interest. 


Without Assignment 

Since the woman who took my place 
teaching United States History at North 
Phoenix High School was the principal of 
a London evening school, I arrived in 
that city without a specific assignment, 
However, I was soon added to the faculty 
of one of the new Comprehensive Schools 


which are an outgrowth of the Education 
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By R. B. 


Bridgewater 


Act of 1944. This 


“school leaving age” 


the 
to fifteen years and 


act increased 
opened the way for increased education 
al opportunity for all. 

One cannot help but admire the cour- 
ageous way the British anticipated their 
public problems and plunged ahead in 
the immediate post-war period to solve 
them. Those readers who are familiar 
With post-war periods in the United States 
know we have not always been as prudent. 

In August of 1944 the London County 
Council aimed at establishing a system 
of comprehensive high schools through 
out London which “would provide for all 
pupils equal opportunity for physieal, in 
tellectual, social and spiritual develop- 
ment; while taking advantage of the prae- 
tical interests of the pupils, they would 
make the full development of personality 
The 


schools 


the first objective.” Council made 
that the old 
organized as united 
the old 


modern 


it clear should be 


wholes and not in 
technical 


the 


divisions of grammar, 


had 


lished pre-war organization. 


and which been estab- 


Forest Hill School was opened in the 
Fall of 1956. Hill 
area about twenty minutes by train from 


Forest is a suburban 


the center of London. It is Southeast of 
the 
part of the London urban complex. Its 


Thames in a now “unfashionable” 


nearness to the dock area accounted for 
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the moderate damage during the war. 
Expansion of light industry in the area 
and the building of government housing in 
war damaged plots are two factors bring 
ing about socio-economic changes in the 
vicinity. Most of the 1300 boys enrolled 


are from working class homes. 


No Housing Arranged 


Since housing had not been arranged 
for. I took the Hill. I 
stopped in for a chat with a rental agent 


train to Forest 
and heard a familiar story about the short- 


of furnished rental housing. How 


age 
ever, he told me where to find the school 
and suggested that I inquire at the home 
of a retired shopkeeper who might be 
willing to rent an upstairs apartment. I 
convinced Mr. and Mrs. Jupp that they 
should take a chance on two and soon to 
be three Americans. We were to know the 
Jupps better than any of our acquaintan 
ces in Britain. They took every opportun 
ity to help us with housekeeping, shopping, 


playing the football pools, and the thou 


sands of things which only friends can do 


-— r, 3 
rat | | & 
Bh es 


¢. 


mo 


- 


8°, 
< =a % ge ae | 

« + rs oe e 
Se Mig ei, 
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for you. Since their grandson was a stu- 
dent at the school, I was always able to 


get a little inside information. 


It was through this family that I first 


noticed a fundamental difference be 
tween the English and the Americans. For 
imany reasons they are not as prone to 
accept new ways of doing things as the 
Americans. Thus, it is not uncommon to 
see many individually owned stalls sell- 


ing grocery items immediately in front 


of a newly opened super-market. Many 


English shoppers prefer not to go to the 
more modern stores. This is not to infer 
that change is not going on in Britain. 
However, it is to say that an American 
who is used to the galloping change which 
is a real problem in this country, is mueh 
more aware of the hand of the past and 
when he lives in 


weight of tradition 


Britain. 


Hill 


Comprehensive Schools, with their 


Forest School and all the other 


new 
philosophy of educating all in the light 


Turn to page 22 





A Community Comes 


to the Rescue 


By Thomas Warbel 


The children of the Ft. Huachuea, Sierra 


Vista area in Arizona were without an 


adequate activity program. Attending 
High School 40 miles away in Tombstone, 
left little time for extra curricular activi 
ties. 

A group of local citizens became inter 
ested in the plight of the youngsters and 
organized themselves into a Central Youth 
Association. They elected a President and 
a Board of Governors and set out to help 
their bovs and girls. 

The first action of the Association was 
the organization of a teenage club, which 
Was run primarily as a group activity 
under the direetion of a parent volunteer. 
Interest mounted so rapidly that teenagers 
from almost every family in the area en 
rolled as members. The rapid increase in 
membership made it necessary to replace 
the part-time director with a full time 
experienced youth coordinator. The co 
ordinator worked under the supervision 
of a representative of the Board of Gov 
ernors who gives legal advice and guid 
ance when necessary. 

New Interest 

The Teen Age Club has provided the 

The 


dinator gives the members the privilege 


children with a new interest. coor 
of planning and carrying out their own 


programs. Among their activities are 
dances (both formals and hops), table ten 
nis, horseback riding, bowling, discussion 
groups, musie appreciation and field trips. 
These activities fulfill the requirements of 
an extra curricula school program, which 


the 80-mile a day travel precludes. 


Adequate space has been made available 
in the community center building of the 
Officers’ Club. Additional 


provided from time to time to keep the 


facilities are 


interest alive. 

Financing has not been a difficult task, 
since each member pays $1 registration 
fee, and a 50¢ monthly charge. The list 
of members are posted on separate cards 
on a board in the community center. A 
statement of dues is written on the back 
of each card. This provides a record for 
student and parent alike. In addition to 
the dues paid by the individual members, 
the Central Youth Association allows the 
club $900 a vear. An accurate account of 
all funds is kept by the coordinator and 


his assistant. 


Add to Their Knowledge 

The community is kept informed about 
the program through the local newspaper 
and through “Talks to Parents”. The par 
ents are very cooperative and many of 
them take regular turns as chaperones at 
social events. Since the activities are al 
ways held on Fridays, Saturdays or Sun 
days, the program does not interfere with 
studying. Instead, the teenagers add to 
their knowledge since they are learning 
democratic citizenship through the admin 
istration of, and participation in, their 
planned activities. All members take some 
part in the program, and since their par 
ents know they are under supervision, 
they are pleased to have their children 
participating. 

The work of the youngsters, under the 


Turn to page 30 
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Outline of Allied Organization Meetings 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 30 


ASCD: 6:30 pam, Highway House, 5110 


Kk. Van Buren, Phoenix, Banquet. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 31 


Noon. 
6th St., Tempe, Luneh 


BILINGUAL CHILDREN: 12 L.D.S. 
Chureh, 221 E. 


eon, Dr. Howard Tessen, Speaker. 


Driver Epucatrion: 7:30 a.m., Casa Loma 
Hotel, 398 Mill Ave., Tempe, Breakfast 


and business meeting. 
SECRETARIES ! 


EM DUCATIONAI 6:30 p. m., 


Safari Hotel, Scottsdale, Banquet. 


ENGuisu TEacHers: 12 Noon, South Half 


Ballroom, Memorial Union, Luncheon. 


IHeacru, PuysicaL Epucation AND Recre 
12 Noon, Casa Vieja, 3 W. Ist, 


Tempe, Luncheon. 


ATION? 


INTERNATIONAL READING CoUNCIL: 12 Noon 
to 2:00. Hall, Adelphia Dr., 
Council 


saguaro 


Tempe—Joint Luncheon with 
for Exceptional Children and Associa- 


tion for Gifted Children. 


Noon, 


Memorial Union, Luncheon. 


Ilome Economics: 12 218 ABC, 


, 
Room 


ARTS: 
Building, 


1:00 137, 


Meet 


INDUSTRIAL p.m., 


engineering Business 
ing. 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION (School Section) : 12 


Noon 1314 E. 


Apache Blvd., Tempe, Luncheon, Busi 


Harmon Ranch House, 


hess meeting Jane Rietveld, Speaker. 


Maruematics Teacuers: 12 Noon, Payne 
Training School Cafeteria, Luncheon. 
Musie 5:00 
Tempe High School Gymn 
12 Noon 
Union, 


Epucators: 8:50) a.m. p.m. 
Practice. 
North 


Lunch 


PERSONNEL & GUIDANCE: 
14 Ballroom, Memorial 


eon. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPLES: 
Desert Hills, 2745 E. Van Buren, Lunch 


12:15 p.m., 


eon. 


12 Noon 


to 2:00 p.m. Upper Lounge, Luncheon. 


WoMEN DEANS AND COUNSELORS: 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1 


Art Epucation: 9:00 a.m.-12 Noon, Arts 
329. Meeting, 12:50 


PISA, Memorial Union Building. 
> 


pn. Luneheon, 


Aupio Visuat: 12:30-1:30 218C 


Memorial Union, Luncheon. 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION: 
7:30 a.m., Saguaro Hall, Breakfast and 


ee 
Business. 


BILINGUAL CHILDREN: 10:30 a.m,.-12 Noon, 
Room 250, Science Building, Demonstra- 
tions. 


EDUCATIONAL SECRETARIES : 8:00 a.m,-12 730 
p.m., Room 350, Science Building, Work 
shop. 12:30 p.m. North Ballroom, Mem 


orial Union, Luncheon. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS: 
10:00 a.m., Cosner (Payne) Auditorium 
AASA, Dr. Derthick 


Speaker. 11:00 a.m., Business Meeting. 


Meeting with 


9:00) a.m.-12:30 


Administration 


IEXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN: 
103. 


Building, Workshop. 


, > 4 
Room Business 


9:00-12 Noon and 


2:00 p.n., Browsing Room, Library. 12 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE: 


Noon, Faculty Dining Room, Luncheon. 


Heatru P.E. & Recreation : 
Noon Men’s P.E. 
Meeting, Elections, General 


8:30 a.m.-12 
Building, Business 
Assembly. 
Wes Townsend, Speaker. 

Ball 
Room, Memorial Union, Breakfast with 


INpUsTRIAL ARTS: 8:00 a.m., South 


Turn to page 28 
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A Complete and Co-ordinated 


NEW BUILDING BETTER 
ENGLISH PROGRAM 
For grades 7 through 12 


With the addition of the texts for grades 
7 and 8, teachers now have available a 
continuous program of English instruction 
from grades 7 through 12. All materials 
are organized for flexibility of use, with 
stress placed on the basic areas of com- 
munication — NSpeaking, Listening, 
Reading and Writing. The texts offer 
a solid grammar program and sound in- 
struction in spelling and vocabulary devel- 
opment. There are numerous and chal- 
lenging drill, review, and maintenance 
activities, plus a complete testing program 
for each grade. 


Row, Peterson and Company 
Evanston, Illinois 








GRAND CANYON COLLEGE 


3300 W. CAMELBACK PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Fully accredited by the 
University of Arizona 


THE ONLY CHURCH-RELATED 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE IN ARIZONA 


Highest Academic Standards 
Co-educational 


Liberal Arts 
(A.B., B.S. degrees) 


Teacher Training 
Spring Semester Begins Jan. 27, 1959 


YEllowstone 7-4734 


GLENN EASON, Acting President 











On Exchange 
(from page 19) 


of individual abilities in a common school, 
exist along side older schools with atti 


tudes which slow the pace of change. 


In Great Britain the children leave the 
elementary school at age eleven. During 
that vear they take the so-called eleven 
plus examination. There has been much 
discussion about the desirability of such 
a procedure, but in most areas the exam 
is still administered and the score in- 
fluences, to a large measure, in which see 
ondary school the child is enrolled. At 
Forest Hill School we had the full range 
of intellectual ability except the top ten 
per-cent, Those boys were attending local 


grammar schools. 


Common Course 


During the first two years all boys at 
Forest Hill (ages 12 to 13) take a com- 
mon course consisting of English, Math- 
ematices, History, Geography, Science, 
Arts and Crafts, Music, Physical Eduea- 
tion and Religious Education. French is 
included in the program of the brighter 
student. 


In this six year secondary school sys- 


tem the boys are segregated according to 


r 
intellectual ability. Each year has nine 


“sets” which represent nine groups of 
boys from the top to bottom in intellectual 
ability. The student is fully aware of the 
implications of the designation I-9 which 
indicates the first year and the lowest 


academic group. 


Most of the boys leave the school at the 
end of the fourth year when they reach 
the official school leaving age of fifteen. 
In the third year preliminary talks about 
educational qualifications for a variety 
of jobs are given and the boys are helped 
to plan the work of the fourth and fifth 
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years. The most successful of the boys 
may hope to be chosen by the staff to sit 
for the General Certificate of Education 
(Ordinary Level) Examination. For the 
average boy at Forest Hill School the 
prospect of taking the GCE was remote 
indeed. Most boys who pass the GCE in 
®# subject area do so at the end of the 
fifth vear. However, a few lads will pass 
at the end of the fourth year. Boys who 
stay for the fifth and sixth vears are the 
exception. They are working toward the 
Advanced and Scholarship levels of the 
GCE. 

These external exams set the tone of the 
intellectual work of the school. There is 
no graduation as we know it. The local 
school is involved more in moving the 
bovs toward the external exam than in 
setting its own standards. Because of the 
importance of this preparation, an Am- 
erican Exchange Teacher should not hope 
to teach the brighter boys in a secondary 
school. The tremendous importance given 
to these exams would preclude a_ head- 
master intrusting this work to a person 
not intimately aware of the complete 


program and the testing procedure. 


Teaching Assignment 

Fortunately I was given the oppor- 
tunity to teach a class in United States 
History to a fourth year group and a 
course in Current Affairs to a fifth year 
group. The other forms which came to 
me were less able students who would 
not be taking the GCE. 

Much effort is made to offset the effects 
of intellectual grouping by well thought 
out social organization of the school. The 
boys are placed in one of six Houses when 
they enter the school. Each House is 
divided into Tutor Groups of twenty-five 
to thirty boys with a staff member in 
charge. These boys stay together during 
their school career. Sports, meals, at- 


’ 


See page 24 
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NOVEL, CHILD-SIZE TEPEES 
add reality to Indian studies 


In classroom, these tepees are new, 
low-cost teacher-aid to highlight any 
Indian unit for “squaws” and “braves” 

—3rd grade, down 
The tepees are not paper but 


durable fibreboard. 


Youngsters are delighted with 
chance these tepees give them 
for imaginative coloring. The 
cutting out and putting up are 
most simple and permit coopera- 
tive activity for whole class. 


It's an “honest Injun" bargain, 
too, for one dollar brings you: 
1—Tepee and two war bonnets, 
outlined on 42x75” fibreboard; 
2—Indian Unit by teacher in 
Indian country; 3—Authentic 
samples of Indian Writing; 4— 
Mailing Tube to store tepee in 
for next year; 8—Postage paid. 
To Get CHILD-SIZE TEPEE described— 


39 x 39"— write to TEPEE VILLAGE, 
Box 1018 Spokane, Wash.; each $1, ppd. 


m a suggestion Ns 
we hope proves helpful 


J 


Always a refreshing treat! 


\\ Never rich 


or filling 
yet the lively flavor 
of Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 
satisfies. Gives a little lift, too. 
And, chewing aids digestion. Try it. 





On Exchange (from page 23) 


tendance matters, indeed the entire non 


aeademic side of the school is conducted 
ihrough the Tutor Group. 

First, Britain is facing all of the post 
war problems which education is facing 
in this country. And their solutions must 
be found without the tremendous re 
Centuries of tra- 
the 
dif- 
ficult. What progress that is made comes 


sources at our hands. 


dition which has made edueation 


privilege of a few, makes progress 
from the top down. Parents are diseour 
aged from having an active part in school 
planning. 

Second, the emphasis on subject mat- 
ter is paramount, | was discouraged to 
find that the memorization of texts and 
the copying of teacher remarks was firm 
lv entrenched. 

Thirdly, the lack of student body gov 
the authori- 


ernment is an example of 


tarian nature of the schools. The prefect 





system is used, Select students are chosen 
by the administration and given author- 
the the 
school. Teachers are subjected to a well 


itv to help earry out rules of 


thought outline and staff organization. 
Teaching assignments and duties are arbi- 
trarily made. 

that there 


teaching for 


In conclusion I might say 


are signs of concern for 
democracy in British schools just as there 
this that 


direction is being blocked in both coun 


are in country. Movement in 


tries, Criticisms which I have voiced here 


could be and is leveled at many schools 


in this country. 
What is 
vear abroad? It is a 


the real value of a teaching 


chance to have all 
vour attitudes challenged, a chance to 


test vour values in entirely different 
situations. In short, learning experience 
of the highest quality. Comfortable? No! 
But that’s not the point; you'll be learn- 


4 | 
Ing 





Jones @ 


LAIDLAW 





FOR SUCCESSFUL 
HEALTH “TEACHING 


The ROAD TO HEALTH Series 
Grades 1-8 


Morgan ® 


Outstanding features: 


* A total health program—physical, mental, 
emotional, and social health 


* Accurate, up-to-date health information 
* Positive approach to mental health 


* Includes an integrated program of games 
and stunts. 


Your LAIDLAW Representative — W. O. Bickmore 


BROTHERS 


Maloney ® Landis * Shaw 


2121 Staunton Court 
Palo Alto, California 
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Professional News and KC otes 


rHE NATION'S TOTAL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


enrollment, increasing for the 14th con- 


secutive vear, will reach a new all-time 


peak of about 45 million in school 


1958-59, 


year 
Derthick, 
. Commissioner of Edueation. 


reports Lawrence G, 


U.S 
Enrollment will be about 1,750,000 high 
er than the previous record enrollment of 
£5.195,000 last school vear. 
One of every four persons in the United 
States will attend school or college. 
The shortage of qualified teachers will 


continue this school Vvear. 


MORE THAN 600 TEACTIERS FROM THE UNITED 


States and 42 other countries will take 
part in the 1958-59 teacher exchange pro 
era. 

With this vear’s exchange, nearly 5,000 
the and 64 


other countries will have participated in 


teachers from United States 
the program, which is now in its thirteenth 


vear. 


rik NEW UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA TELEVISION 
the call 


Conumunications 


station has been assigned letters 
KUAT by the 


Commission, according to an 


> ‘ 
Ben ¢ 


Federal 
announce 
ment by Markland, manager, UA 
Radio and Television Bureau. 


\ SL500 COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP WILL BE 


awarded to the high school student who 
wins the 1958-59 Voice of Democracy 
National 


and 


scriptwriting contest, the Asso 


ciation of Broadcasters Electronic 


Industries Association, sponsors of the 


contest, has announced. 


The top Winner may use the scholarship 
This 


scholarship is administered by the Nation 


at any college he or she chooses, 
al Association of Secondary-School Prinei 
pals, a department of the National Eduea 


tion Association. 
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THE SECOND PRINTING OF The Cotton Story, 
bv Sidney W. Wilcox, Assistant Professor 
of English, ASC, Tempe, is now available 
at the College in two bindings. 

The copyright page carries the Library 


of Congress Catalogue Card Number 58 


1375s. 


rHIS YEAR FREEDOMS FOUNDATION CONTINUES 
its School Awards Program, approved by 
the Secondary School Principals’ Associa 
tion, through which it offers fifty or more 
Valley 


trips for student-teacher teams, fifty or 


Forge Pilgrimage (all-expense ) 
more Valley Forge Freedom Libraries of 
books, pictures and documents relating to 
the Credo of the American Way of Life 
and an additional fifty to one hundred 
George Washington Honor medallions for 
IQST-5S school programs of Whatever na 
ture which brought about a better under 


standing of the American Way of Life. 


Up to thirty awards of $100 plus addi 
llonor Medals 


pra pers 


tional George Washington 


are also available to school for 
student editorials on some phase of the 
American Way of Life. 

All be filed 
with Freedoms Foundation before Novem 


ber 1, 1958. 


nominations for 1958 must 


MARJORIE BATCILELDER MCPITARLIN, AUTHOR 
of several books on the subject of puppetry, 
and its use in creative drama, has just re 
cently 


returned to this country after a 


State Department assignment which in 
cluded judging the International Doll and 
Puppetry show for the United States at 
the World’s Fair, as well as holding work- 
shops in Copenhagen, Denmark, and An 
kara, Turkey. 

Mrs. MePharlin will be remembered as 
a speaker at the 1957 AEA Convention. 





Welfare 


(from page 7) 


ing direct relief at an average of $43.00. 
Over 24,682 persons have been certified 


to receive federal surplus foods each 


nonth, 

Division of Child Welfare. This division 
inust provide for and act in “loco parentis” 
for S821 children in foster homes; as well 
as study and license adoptive homes, child 
caring institutions; work closely with the 
courts for child neglect and dependeney, 


ete. 


Division of Crippled Children Services. 
This 


services to any child with a crippling con 


division provides free diagnostic 


dition or a condition which lead 


to crippling. Treatment, surgery, and hos 


might 


pitalization are furnished for those who 
need it and whose parents cannot afford 


the cost. About 4.200 children are now on 


our active register. A surgical wing 


which will enable us to better take care 


of these youngsters is now under con 


struction. 


I would like to take this opportunity 
to publiely salute the gallant and loyal 
staff in the department. Gallant because 
altho they are carrying terrific case loads 
(the highest in the southwest), they still 
manage to smile. Loyal because many 
remain with the department although they 
are drastically underpaid. The entrance 


for social workers in Arizona is 


the 


salary 


$3216; maximum which is reached 


is 5 vears at $3720. A college degree is a 


7 


requirement for these workers!!! 


Hlowever, the frustration of overwork 


and the inability to meet every day ex 


penses and obligations on the low  sal- 


aries force many to leave our employ. The 


turnover in the department last year, 


statewide, was over 50 percent. In our 





FEATURING 
* Safe Driving Seniority 
Rating on Collision 


*% Automatic Increase of 


Underwritten by 
Civil Service Employees 


Insurance Company 


Sponsored by 

Arizona Education Ass’n. 
3636 No. Fifteenth Avenue 
Phoenix, Arizona 





Your Association Insurance Agency 


SAVES YOU MONEY 


on sound insurance protection with the 


new FAMILY SERVICE 
exclusive AUTO POLICY 


Public Liability Coverage 
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ihree largest counties casewise it stands: 
Pima 74%, 125% 


. vr 
H0C7 eee 


Pinal and Maricopa 
I pray this article may interest you in 
our department and that it raises queries. 
We 
My most sincere gratitude goes to Mr. 
Fen Hildreth, 


partment, without whose help this article 


will welcome them. 


Commissioner of 


have been! 


Calendar 


could never 

















Oct. 51 


tion 


Nov. 1—AEA Statewide Conven 


Nov. 5-8 Fall 
ception Children, Denver, Colo. 
Nov. 9-15 
Nov. 15 
ing 
Nov. 14th the 
National Council for Geographic Educa 
National Couneil of 
Geography Teachers), New York City 
Jan. 10 
nix 
Feb. 


quarters Building of 


Regional, Couneil for Ex 


Week 


AEA Statewide Legislative Meet 


American Edueation 


28-29) Annual Meeting of 


tion (formerly 


AEA Presidents Meeting, Phoe 


8-10 Dedication lead 


Educa 


Days for 

National 
tion Association 

Feb. 13-14 

Keb. 14-18 
School Administrators, Atlantic City 

Feb. 20-21 


A.S.C., Tempe 


AAAVED State Convention 
American 
Annual Spring Conference, 

Feb. 28—AEA Dept. of Classroom Teach 
ers Annual Meeting 

March 6-7-S—DKG Convention, Yuma 

March 6-7-S—Southwest Region Classroom 
Teachers Conference, Salt Lake 

Mar. 20-21—FTA Convention 

Mareh 29—April 3—ACEL Study Confer 
ence, St. Louis, Mo. 

Apr. 10-11—AEA Delegrate Assembly 

April 12-18—National Library Week 
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PRACTICAL HELP 
FOR CRAFT TEACHERS 


FREE—100 PAGE 
LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG 


100 pages of ideas, projects, supplies and acces- 
sories for year ’round classroom education and 
training. This amazing Leathercraft catalog 
features complete kits with easy instructions, 
and thousands of low-cost supplies and tools. 
Features Special Quantity Discounts! Send for 
your catalog today... 
You pay LESS at TANDY’S! 

TANDY LEATHER CO. Since (1919) 
P. O. BOX 791-HF FORT WORTH, TEXAS 











* * * 








Association — of 


Capitalize on the natural 
interest of your pupils... 


SEND TODAY FOR: 


4 COLOR WALL MOUNTING CHART 
OF 80 TROPICAL FISH (23”x 35”) 


NEW BOOK 
“How to Have a Successful 


Aquarium.’" Handy guide to 
modern, easy aquarium 
management 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 
To 
TEACHERS 
ONLY... 


MAIL COUPON (Enclose $1.00 — no stamps) 





MIRACLE FILTER CO. P.O. Box 9128, Long Beach, Calif. 
Name 
School 


Address 








: ; a ne 231, Arts Building, High Se re 
Allied Organizations asi, Arts Building, High School Voeal 
. Teachers, Band Annex, Band and Or 

from page 21) chestra Teachers. 

Vocational Education, Dr. Lawrence G. Science TEACHERS: 8:30 a.m.-12 Noon 
Derthick, Speaker. Room 150. (Science and ????) 
9:30 a.m., Room 137, Engineering Build SoctaL Stupies: 9:00 a.m.-10:30 am 
ing, Business Meeting. wan Bee ated ncapeaghanet ninety 
. cc am Rh ; fe. Room 105, Old Main, General Meeting, 
11:30 a.m., Patio Engineering Building Dr. V. L. Kelly, U. of A., Speaker 
Industrial Education Exhibits. a eae eae Ke: 
SPANISH AND PorruGurese: 10:00) a.m., 


INTERMEDIATE CouNCIL, INTERNATIONAI , ‘ . 
Room 110, Old Main, General Meeting. 


READING ASSOCIATION: 9:00 a.m.-12 Noon. i PE 
S “ STUDENT SECTION, EALTH, °.. AND 

Rooms 105, 201, 204, 205, 208, 209, 212. . 
RECREATION: 9:30 a.m.-12 Noon, Room 


116, Old Main, General Meeting. 


SOL, 302, 303, Business Administration 
Building, Workshop. 

iit: Seren: Bie aed 28 VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE: 9:30) a.m,-12 
Noon, Rooms 112, 118, Old Main, Ele 


mentary Section Meeting, Dr. Richard 


Noon, Room 311, Business Administra 
tion Building, Business Meeting. 
Madden, Speaker. Senior High School 
¢ . . . . m0 . ¢ 
Section Meeting, Dr. John E. Freund, Special Features 
Speaker. 
, -~ - ‘ MTORER » 
Musie Epvucatrors: 7:00 acm. Faculty Din OCTOBER 31 
ing Room, Memorial Union, Breakfast. Atrepua Devra Kappa: 12 Noon, Ilome 
8:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m., Broadmoor School Economies Building, Luncheon. 


Cafeteria, HKlementary Workshop, Room See page 30 





Satisfaction today—success tomorrow with 
GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC 


REVISED EDITION 


by Clark e Junge e¢ Moser e Smith 


These books set a new high record of progressive achievement at all 
levels of arithmetic learning. They provide for many different ways 
to learn. They build self-reliance and all-round competence. The learner 
reasons confidently: he becomes accurate and efficient. He is resource 
ful; he can think of other ways to approach a problem and knows 
where to turn or what to do if he forgets. For each child these books 
point the way to success. Each step in learning leads to a higher level 
of operation. 


For grades 1 and 2 be sure to see the new text-workbooks in the Growth 


in Arithmetic series: ONE BY ONE and TWO BY TWO. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 2045 University Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif. 


DONALD B. JONES MORRIE W. PECHET 
Pacific Coast Manager Arizona Representative 
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A EA Salary 


Committee 





The AEA Salary Committee members 
Wish to express their willingness and de- 
sire to be of service to all local salary 
committees throughout the State. 

If vou have questions and problems 
salary wise, would you write to the salary 
committee in care of the state headquar 
ters and we will do our best to serve you 
in the best possible Way. 

Goals 

The committee goes on record as feeling 
that the NEA suggested salary schedule 
of S5000 to $11,500 for the normal school 
vear is attainable in Arizona, 

Salary Kit Listings of Publications from 
1ERA-NEA 

The committee recommended that the 
following information be sent to each 
local salary committee chairman: 

1. Classroom Teachers Speak on Pro 

fessional Salary Schedules. 


Teachers Salary Schedules 1958-59. 
The NEA-AEA Salary Goals. 
Methods of Advancement to the 
NEA-AEA Salary Goals. 

1958-59 Arizona Salary Schedule 
(Minimum-Maximum-Increments). 

6. Cost of living Summaries. 

If the local committees do not have 
copies of “The Teachers Salary Committee 
and Its Work” and “Hlow Much Should 
the Teachers be Paid?”, we urge that you 
send to the AEA Headquarters for copies. 
Personnel of Salary Committee 

Frank Hayne, Chairman 
Miami High School 
Kenneth R. Beals 


Phoenix Union High School 


Octobe r, 1958 


Offers Service 


to Locals 


George W. Biltz 

Yuma Union High School 
Mrs. Dorothy Brooksby 

Mlagstaff Elementary 
James Brunstein 

Casa Grande High School 
Miss Grace Carson 

Douglas Primary 
Henry DB. Gray 

Mesa High School 
Douglas Scott 

Amphitheater High School 
John Zannis 


Phoenix Elementary 











Approved 
as Supplementary Readers 


Golden Rule Series 
(The Modern McGuffey Readers) 


Grades 1-6 


Leavell @ Friebele ® Cushman 


Teacher’s Editions ® Pupil’s Editions 


Separate Teacher’s Guides available 


Your best investment in reading 
@ for interest 
@ for character education 


@® for skills development 


Publishers of a complete 


language-arts program 


American Book Company 


300 Pike Sreet - Cincinnati 2, Ohio 











Standard ) Z ‘ —— Special Features (from page 28) 
School P NOVEMBER 1 

Devra KApPpA GAMMA: 7 a.m., 2ISA, BKC, 

Broadcast Memorial Union, Breakfast, Mrs. Rollin 


Schedule 2 Z , Brown, Speaker. 


Pit Devra Kappa (Gamma Delta Chap 


ter): 7:30 a.m., Cafeteria, Memorial 
Union, Breakfast. 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 
Departments 

AKA DepartTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACH 
ers: 6:00) pam, Ballroom, Memorial 
Union, Banquet. Lawrence G. Derthick, 
U. oS. Commissioner of Edueation, 
Speaker. 

AEA DeparTMENT OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRA 


“Music Makes tors: 6:00 p.m., Cafeteria, Tempe High 
a Map” School, Banquet, Dr. Hollis A. Moore, 


Jr.. Ex. Secty. Committee for the Ad 
Moons, Maps and Music Oct. 
PERIOD | 
Afrasia Oct. 
Hellas and Roma Oct. 
Rhinelands Oct. 104, 105, 212. Men's Physical Ed. 
Gallia Nov. 
Iberia Nov. 
PERIOD 11 
Islam Nov. 
Land of Lions Dec. 
Cathay and Cipangu Dec. Physical Ed. Building. 
Fairyland Dec. 


vancement of School Administration. 
Exhibits 


HeaLrH AND Saretry Epucarion: Rooms 


can 
Building. 





INTERNAL Rervenve: Room 211, Men’s 
Physical Building. 


Muscutar Disrropuy: Room 211 Men's 


Mitron BrapLey Art Suppty: Room 261, 
PERIOD II! Arts Building, Leeture and Demonstra 
Muscovy Jan. 8 
Scandia Jan. 15 
Carpathia Jan. 22 : 
iets saitii tiie an Community to Rescue 


stations broadcasting the Program are given 
in the Teacher's Manual. 


TEACHER'S MANUAL — FREE 
Available to teachers or leaders of 
listening groups. Request Cards have : 
been sent to principals of Western function of the High School, it fills the 
schools. For additional Request 
Cards, write to Standard School 
Broadcast, 225 Bush Street, San 
Francisco 20, California. The citizens of the community of Ft. 


tion. 


(from page 20) 
coordinator, is under constant observa 


tion by the community and by the schools, 


Although the program is not a direct 


need of a funetion which the school should 
rightfully provide. 








Huachuea and Sierra Vista are to be con 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY gratulated upon their cooperative efforts. 


Such efforts are a demonstration of the 
my OF CALIFORNIA kind of citizenship of which America is so 


proud. 
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YOURS - - - 
for the asking 


Materials offered by Arizona Teacher's 


advertisers often add that extra spark fo 


class or extra-curricular work. 


1 Freight Train Cut-Out is a four- 


color play-and-learn aid, Shows interiors 


and exteriors of locomotive, 10° freight 


cars, and caboose; may be erected to form 
a train. One set per classroom. (Associa 


tion of American Railroads) 


>. Fuets about writing short para 


graphs for profit. (Benson Barrett) 


Progress 


(from page 12) 
reporter getting his reports, for typeset 


ting and corrections. Writing is not a 


push-button matter. It has been said that 
although books are high priced, there is 
but 


one publishing company 


United 


making a 


profit today—in the States. 


Plumbing is expensive largely because 


there are no short-cut ways of getting 


the job done—and so on. 


The Problem 


The teaching profession is faced with 
the problem of doing a non-push-button 
job of teaching in a period of inflation 
on a salary that hardly justifies an ex 


pensive period of training, or provides 
economic security. To be a missionary one 


must be willing to go hungry. 


It seems to us that from the primary 
grades to university graduate study there 
is no substitute for the face-to-face, ques- 
tion-and-answer, limited-class-size, non- 
push-button way of teaching. If we must 
sacrifice this method, taxes will probably 
the 


cation will also go down 


go down for edu- 


but 
the drain. 


Who decides? 


money-savers, 
What is progress? 
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17. With World Book 
Wethod is a brochure that provides for 


Ncience is 


your students help with science learnings 


and gives insight to scientific methods. 
(Field 


ration ) 


Enterprises Educational Corpo 
IS. Colored Picture 


ular groups of tropical fishes 


Panels—Four pop 
55 species 
in natural surroundings. Size 744 x 24 


inches. (Miracle Filter Company) 


20. Request Card for a copy of 
Manual the 3Sist 
School Broadeast 
Makes a Map”. 


the mannal will be a wall-size map as the 


the 


Teacher's for Annual 
Standard 


“Music 


Course, 


Ineluded with 


basis for a classroom project during the 


course in building a musie-map of the 


world, (Standard Oil of California ) 
°F. Posture 


Posters set of 5—de 


signed for use in the ¢lassroom to illus 


trate the principles of healthful posture. 
(American Seating Company) 


29. tray 


You——A 


‘ ‘ 
pages) oF 


and 
(312 
the Army’s ten occupational areas, with 
related 


Occupations 


well-indexed handbook 


civilian jobs. Designed to 


help 
your people plan their careers. Intended 
for guidance counseling work with stu 
and reference 


ment of the Army) 


dents for both. (Depart- 





USE THIS COUPON 
(Available in school year of 1958-59 only.) 
State Teachers Magazine, Inc. 

Dept. D, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Send me the items covered by the numbers 
circled. I indicate quantity desired where 
more than one copy is available. 4c is en 
closed for each number circled. 

18k TH Mm. wD Be. BB. 
Name 
Subject Grade 
School Name 
School Street Address 


City 


_ : —— , Arizona 


Enrollment: Boys __Girls 




















Resident Representative 


for 


THE PUBLISHERS OF GOOD BOOKS 


Edward Bechtholt 
3049 North 19th Avenue 


Phoenix 


Row, Peterson 
and Company 


Evanston, Illinois 

















* 





MAKE MONEY WRITING 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS 





FREE! Send name—no 


money—for names and ad- 
dresses of editors now buy- 
ing from beginners, also 
descriptions of short para- 
graphs for which they pay 
$2.00 to $25.00 each. 


b )U don’t have to be a trained author to make 
money writing. Hundreds now getting ch ocks 
every week for short paragraphs. I tell you whet 
to write, where and how to sell. Easy coaching, no 
tedious study. Lots of small checks add up quickly. 
Send name for informatior nd list. I'll mail everv- 


thing right »way—Free' BENSON BARRETT, 


ept. 160-W, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, III 


* 











Look - Hear - Now 


by Dorothea Pellett 
Audio-Visual Consultant 


Topeka, Kansas, Public Schools 


Christmas films should be booked at 
once. Add to vour list of favorites. 

“The Christmas Deer—a Legend Re 
told” (14 min. color, Grover-Jennings 
Productions, 4516 N. Hermitage, Chicago 
10) narration with folk-carel accompani 
ment plaved by lute and recorder. 

“Christmas on Grandfather's Farm: 
ISHO’s (22 min. color or b/w, Coronet 
Films, Coronet Building, Chieago 1) re 
creates the “turn of the century” time 
in true-to-remembrance details known now 
only from books or grandparents’ telling. 

“Puss-in-Boots”, (17 min. b/w, Eneyelo 
paedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Ill.) the delightful first 
of a new series of fairy-tale dramatiza 
tion, is plaved by artfully constructed 
wooden puppets. 

“Enameling Art” (14 min. color, Inter 
national Film Bureau, 57 EK. Jaekson 
Bivd.. Chicago 4) a how-to-do-it film that 
adds the viewing close-up of rare museum 
examples of fine enameling from four 
centuries of craftsmanship, to help vou 
enjoy and create work in good desigi. 

“Art in the Western World: The Na 
tional Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C.” 
(30 min. color, Eneyelopaedia Britannica 
Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette 
Ill.) interprets the treasured examples in 
the National Gallery. 

“Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii?” 
(54 min. b/w MeGraw-Hill Text Films, 
S50 W. 42nd St.. New York 36) by the 
“See It Now” Murrow-Friendly team, 
gives interviews for and against the prop 
ositions for both territories, now of in 
terest in providng background to current 
happenings. Arguments common to both 


territories are given. 
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Arizona 


Education 


Association 


offers you 


INSURANCE 
Life 
Hospitalization 
Surgery 
Income Protection 


Automobile 
Liability 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 
DEFENSE 

SALARY STUDIES 
PROFESSIONAL AFFILIATIONS 
FIELD SERVICE 
PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 
LEADERSHIP 

ADULT EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 
FUTURE TEACHER CHAPTERS 
LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 
LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 
PROGRESS 


CONVENTIONS 
PUBLICATIONS 


Arizona Teacher 
Newsletter 
Memorandums 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES 
TEACHER RECRUITMENT 


@ RETIREMENT 


RESEARCH 


@ COUNSELING 
@ LEGISLATION ON 


School Finance 
Public Lands 
Teacher Exchange 
Retirement 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 
CONFERENCE FACILITIES 
TENURE 

CREDIT UNION ADVICE 
LEGAL SERVICE 





